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Legislation of 1913 Affecting Nominations and Elections: The most 
interesting and doubtless the most significant developments in election 
laws revealed by the legislation of the various States in 1913 indicate 
a general strengthening of the direct primary for party nominations, 
the growth of the non-partisan primary and election for judges and 
municipal officers, the gradual adoption of the short ballot principle, 
and the extension of "corrupt practices prevention" measures. The 
most noteworthy of the proposals during the year are registration by 
affidavit, voting by mail, a double election in recall proceedings, and 
provision for new parties in the primaries. Following is a somewhat, 
detailed review of the legislation for the year affecting nominations and 
elections. 1 

Equal Suffrage. Of fundamental importance is the extension of the 
franchise to include women in many of the States. A constitutional 
amendment for equal suffrage which passed the Nevada legislature in 
1911 was passed again in 19 13 2 and will be submitted to the voters of 
that State in November, 1914. At the same time similar amendments 
passed in 1913 will be voted upon in South Dakota 3 and Montana. 4 
Resolutions proposing such amendments, passed by the legislatures 
of New York, 6 Pennsylvania 8 and Iowa, 7 must be passed at the sessions 
of 1915 before being submitted to the electors. North Dakota's act 8 
admitting women to the electorate is subject to referendum in 1914. 
The courts have not yet passed upon the Illinois law 9 conferring on 
women the right to vote for a number of offices created by statute 
and upon all questions submitted to voters on referendum. Women 
are not entitled to vote for most state and county officers under this 
enactment. North Dakota 10 also introduces a constitutional amend- 
ment reducing the residence requirements for the exercise of the suf- 
frage from six months to three months in the county and from ninety 
days to sixty days in the precinct. This amendment must pass again 
in the session of 1915, and be submitted to the voters in 1916. 

Registration of Voters. Indiana 11 adopts a compulsory registration 
law, in which is included provision for registration by affidavit of voters 

1 The legislatures of Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Vermont and Virginia were not in session in 1913. 

2 Laws 1913, p. 781. 7 Laws 1913, pp. 426 and 431. 

3 Laws 1913, p. 175. * Laws 1913, p. 200. 

4 Laws 1913, p. 1. 9 Laws 1913, p. 333. 
6 Laws 1913, p. 2226. 10 Laws 1913, p. 122. 
6 Laws 1913, p. 1481. ll Laws 1913, p. 528. 
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who on account of illness, etc., are unable to appear before the board 
of registry in person on registration day. Similar provision for regis- 
tration of absent voters is made by Oregon 12 and Nevada. 13 Georgia 14 
provides for a permanent register to be made up by the tax collectors 
and checked by boards of registrars. Montana 16 also provides for per- 
manent registration, but an elector who fails to vote at a regular elec- 
tion or who cancels his registration must register anew. In Colorado, 16 
Oregon 17 and Idaho 18 similar provision is made for erasing from the 
permanent roll all names of those who fail to vote at general elections. 
Oregon 19 also adopts a somewhat cumbersome card index system of 
keeping the register. 

Nominations. Pennsylvania 20 repeals its primary law of 1911 and 
adopts a state-wide primary of the "closed" type. A state party is 
one that cast 2 per cent of the vote in the last general election. The 
state primary is to be held in May. Florida 21 adopted a mandatory 
state-wide primary law applicable to all elective officers except in cities 
and to political committees. A political party is one which polled more 
than 5 per cent of the total vote cast at the last preceding general elec- 
tion in the State or in any political sub-division. The primary is held 
in June. Registrations for the primary may be received during Febru- 
ary and March. No candidate may be assessed more than 2 per cent 
of his annual salary or compensation for campaign expenses. There is 
a noticeable tendency to hold the primary closer to the elections. Fol- 
lowing Wisconsin's lead Illinois 22 and Nevada 23 change the state pri- 
mary from the spring months to September. The following States 
make provision for the participation of new parties in the primaries: 
California, 24 Kansas, 25 Michigan, 26 New Hampshire 27 and Wisconsin. 28 
Minnesota 29 adopts an act authorizing a political party to change its 
name by calling a convention and passing a resolution for that purpose. 
California, 30 Nevada, 31 and Pennsylvania 32 require the voter on regis- 

12 Laws 1913, p. 623. 2S Laws 1913, p. 510. 

13 Law? 1913, p. 499. " Laws 1913, p. 1379. 

14 Laws 1913, p. 115. " Laws 1913, p. 305. 
16 Laws 1913, p. 171. 2 « Laws 1913, p. 201. 

16 Laws 1913, p. 262. » Laws 1913, p. 752. 

17 Laws 1913, p. 628. 2S Laws 1913, p. 956. 

18 Laws 1913, p. 368. " Laws 1913, p. 605. 

19 Laws 1913, p. 623. 3 ° Laws 1913, p. 1379. 

20 Laws 1913, p. 719. 31 Laws 1913, p. 517. 

21 Laws 1913, p. 242. 32 Laws 1913, p. 1043. 

22 Laws 1913, p. 310. 
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tering to state his party affiliation as a condition of participating in the 
primary. Michigan 33 on the other hand adopts the "open" primary. 

Non-Partisan Primaries have been adopted in varying forms and 
degrees for city elections in these States: Minnesota, 34 Missouri, 35 Penn- 
sylvania, 36 Tennessee 37 and Texas. 38 

N on-Partisan Nomination and Election of Judges doubtless constitutes 
the most important advance made during the year. Minnesota has 
already successfully tried this plan of electing judges and is now fol- 
lowed by Idaho, 39 Iowa, 40 Kansas, 41 Nebraska, 42 Pennsylvania 43 and 
Wisconsin. 44 Missouri 48 yields its partisanship in a half-bearted manner. 
Judges are to be nominated in each circuit in a convention made up of 
delegates chosen directly by each party. Not more than half the nom- 
inees may be from any one party and the names of all the candidates 
are to be printed in every party column on the official ballot. North 
Dakota 46 will hereafter choose its state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and its county superintendents of schools by the non-partisan route. 
It may be seriously doubted, however, whether the non-partisan move- 
ment is not over-reaching itself when it invades the field of political 
offices as it does for the first time in Minnesota, 47 which provides for 
non-partisan election of members of the state legislature. 

Rotation of names on the ballot is adopted in Missouri 48 and Ohio 4 * 
for primaries in some cities, and by Nebraska 50 for the non-partisan 
judicial elections. 

North Dakota 51 abandons preferential voting in the primaries. 

Presidential Preference Primaries. Seven States adopt some means 
for the expression of popular choice for party candidates for president. 
In Illinois 82 and New Hampshire 53 delegates and alternates to the na- 
tional conventions are elected directly in the primaries, and may pledge 
themselves in advance of the primaries to support particular candidates. 
In Ohio 54 and Texas 55 in addition to electing delegates and alternates 



33 Laws 1913, p. 201. 


48 Laws 1913, p. 334. 


34 Laws 1913, pp. 268 and 412. 


48 Laws 1913, p. 202. 


36 Laws 1913, p. 420. 


47 Laws 1913, p. 412. 


38 Laws 1913, pp. 568 and 1001. 


48 Laws 1913, p. 339. 


37 Laws 1913, special session, p. 576. 


49 Laws 1913, p. 769. 


38 Laws 1913, p. 36. 


80 Laws 1913, p. 247. 


39 Laws 1913, p. 347. 


61 Laws 1913, p. 360. 


40 Laws 1913, p. 91. 


52 Laws 1913, p. 310. 


41 Laws 1913, p. 309. 


63 Laws 1913, p. 711. 


42 Laws 1913, p. 247. 


84 Laws 1913, p. 478. 


43 Laws 1913, p. 1001. 


88 Laws 1913, p. 88. 


44 Laws 1913, p. 558. 
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the electors express their preferences for president, but this "advisory" 
vote does not bind the delegates. In Iowa 56 the preference of the voters 
"instructs" the directly elected delegates, while in Minnesota 67 and 
Pennsylvania' 8 it is binding on the delegates. 

Elections. In anticipation of the adoption of the seventeenth amend- 
ment to the federal constitution, the following States make provision 
for the direct election of United States senators: California, 59 Colo- 
rado, 60 Connecticut, 61 Florida, 62 Georgia, 63 Idaho, 64 Illinois, 65 Iowa, 66 
Minnesota, 87 New Hampshire, 68 North Carolina, 69 Pennsylvania, 70 Ten- 
nessee 71 and Wisconsin. 72 In these States nomination and election are 
in the same manner and at the same time as for state officers or for 
representatives in congress. In several cases provision is made for filling 
vacancies by temporary appointment to be followed by special election. 

The short ballot principle gains ground steadily. For cities it is 
■adopted of course in connection with the commission form. The most 
important step in this direction is taken by Ohio 73 which submitted in 
November, 1913, amendments to its constitution to provide for appoint- 
ment instead of election of township officers and of all state officers 
except the governor and lieutenant governor. These amendments 
were decisively defeated. In addition Ohio 74 enacted that the clerk 
of the supreme court is to be appointed by the court and the state food 
and dairy commissioner is to be appointed by the governor. Both 
officers were formerly elected. Similarly Iowa 76 provides for the ap- 
pointment by the supreme court of its clerk and reporter formerly elective. 
The short ballot idea also expresses itself in the lengthening of the term 
of office, as in Minnesota 76 and Wisconsin 77 where a number of county 
officers are to serve four years instead of two, and in the latter State, 
county judges are to be elected for six years instead of four. An act of 
Illinois 78 increasing the term of office of clerk, treasurer and alderman 

66 Laws 1913, p. 99. « 8 Laws 1913, p. 569. 

67 Laws 1913, p. 654. •» Laws 1913, p. 206. 

68 Laws 1913, p. 719. '» Laws 1913, p. 995. 

69 Laws 1913, p. 237. " Laws 1913, p. 396. 

60 Laws 1913, p. 267. n Laws 1913, p. 825. 

61 Laws 1913, p. 1839. 7S Laws 1913, pp. 993 and 995. 
« Laws 1913, p. 277. " Laws 1913, pp. 10 and 24. 

63 Laws 1913, p. 135. " Laws 1913, p. 93. 

61 Laws 1913, p. 433. '« Laws 1913, p. 668. 

66 Laws 1913, p. 307. " Laws 1913, p. 649. 

66 Laws 1913, p. 92. 78 Laws 1913, p. 140. 

67 Laws 1913, p. 756. 
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in Chicago from two years to four, was to have been voted on by the 
people of Chicago, April 7, 1914. 

Sweeping ballot reforms were enacted in Kansas 79 which adopted the 
Massachusetts form of ballot, party designations after the names of 
candidates, and rotation of names, but no means of voting a straight 
ticket. Kansas provides separate ballots for township, city or ward, 
and general elections; Ohio 80 does the same for presidential electors as 
well as for township and municipal offices. Idaho 81 abolishes the party 
emblem. The New Jersey plan of envelope voting is adopted by 
Delaware. 82 Under new California laws 83 voters receive by mail sample 
primary ballots (if they are registered for the primaries) and sample 
election ballots. A new check against fraudulent ballots is the use in 
Nevada 84 of specially water-marked paper, arranged to show the water- 
mark when the ballot is folded, the design to be changed from year to 
year. 

Minnesota, 86 Missouri, 86 Nebraska, 87 North Dakota 88 and South 
Dakota 89 now permit voting by mail by those unavoidably absent from 
their precincts on voting day. 

Recall. In addition to being adopted widely in connection with 
commission form of government, the recall makes headway as an in- 
dependent reform movement. Kansas, 90 Minnesota 91 and Wisconsin 92 
will submit for popular ratification in 1914 consitutional amendments 
providing for the recall of all elective and appointive offices, except — 
in Wisconsin only — judges. In accordance with amendments adopted 
in 1911 and 1913 respectively, Washington 93 and Michigan 94 enact 
detailed recall statutes, the latter excepting judges from the operation 
of the law. Nevada 96 adopts the recall for all public officers, and 
Ohio 96 and Missouri 97 for officers of cities in certain classes. Under the 
operation of the statute in all States named above, except Nevada and 
Wisconsin, the recall election creates a vacancy which is filled later at 
a special election, i.e., the officer against whom the recall petition is 

79 Laws 1913, p. 297. 89 Laws 1913, p. 271. 

80 Laws 1913, pp. 59 and 520. 9 ° Laws 1913, p. 568. 

81 Laws 1913, p. 416. 91 Laws 1913, p. 902. 

82 Laws 1913, p. 152. 92 Laws 1913, p. 1209. 

83 Laws 1913, pp. 1180 and 1379. 93 Laws 1913, p. 454. 

84 Laws 1913, p. 362. 94 Laws 1913, p. 608. 
86 Laws 1913, p. 365. 96 Laws 1913, p. 400. 

86 Laws 1913, p. 323. 96 Laws 1913, p. 767. 

87 Laws 1913, p. 613. 97 Laws 1913, p. 452. 

88 Laws 1913, p. 206. 
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filed has opportunity to have his case considered wholly on its merits 
instead of being obliged also to compete with other candidates. 

Corrupt Practices. More or less complete corrupt practices laws were 
passed in Arkansas, 98 Florida," Michigan, 100 Missouri, 101 Montana, 102 
Nevada 103 and South Dakota. 104 Some changes were made in Cali- 
fornia, 106 Ohio 108 and Indiana 107 the most interesting being that of the 
the last-named State which attempts to do away with "mud slinging" 
campaigns by prohibiting the publication of anything — including 
cartoons — injurious to persons or companies for the purpose of influenc- 
ing elections. 

Victor J. West, 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Absent Voters: In 1911, the Kansas legislature, and in 1913, the 
legislatures of Missouri and North Dakota enacted laws which permit 
voters who are absent from their regular election districts on the day of 
an election to send home their ballots by mail from any point within 
their respective States, and to have these ballots counted by the proper 
local officials before the final result is officially announced. Similar 
bills were introduced in the last session of the Pennsylvania and the 
Wisconsin legislature. In November, 1914, the voters of Michigan 
will vote upon a proposed amendment to their slate constitution which, 
if adopted, will authorize the legislature of that State to provide some 
system of voting by mail for the benefit of qualified electors "in the 
actual military service of the United States or of this State, or in the 
army or navy thereof, in time of war, insurrection or rebellion;" also 
for "any student while in attendance at any institution of learning, 
or any member of the legislature while in attendance at any session of 
the legislature," and for commercial travelers. Three different bills 
are now (April, 1914) pending in the Massachusetts legislature to per- 
mit voters absent from their regular voting districts on state and national 
election days, to have their votes registered and counted. One of these 
bills also covers the case of voters who are detained from the polls by 
reason of sickness. 

98 Laws 1913, p. 1253. l05 Laws 1913, p. 476. 

99 Laws 1913, p. 268. lM Laws 1913, p. 277. 

100 Laws 1913, p. 189. 105 Laws 1913, p. 396. 

101 Laws 1913, p. 464. I0 « Laws 1913, p. 578. 

102 By initiative and referendum, ,07 Laws 1913, p. 489. 
Laws 1913, p. 593. 



